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child, scarcely two years old, is in a cradle, which the 
mother rocks with her foot ; the fifth hangs at the breast, 
and she supports it with her left hand, while with the 
right she turns a spindle. 

In some houses of industry, that the children may not 
disturb the workmen, they are put all together in the win- 
ter into a chamber, and in the summer into a garden. The 
old women have the charge of them, and divert and scold 
them. In the intervals between the hours of labour, the 
mothers visit them ; and those who are nurses, at the pro- 
per times give the little ones suck. 

So the days run out. At eight in the evening the doors 
are opened, and all withdraw. They come again the suc- 
ceeding days, having acquired more aptitute for work ; or 
the manufactories wanting more hands, the workmen quit 
the school of industry to attach themselves to a manufac- 
turer. In the meantime the habit of begging is lost, and 
a habit of labour is formed ; and so he who was a degraded 
being, a burden to himself, and injurious to society, be- 
comes a man useful to himself and others. 

-^,W/- ; :;>W! KILKENNY. ^<--f) <-/: 

'' As we promised to give some account of that famous 
city which boasts of having 
>..; i<- -j:. « Fire w iti 10u t smoke, air without fog, 

" Water without mud, and land without bog I" 

we must redeem our pledge, though not perfectly pre- 
pared to do it. But Kilkenny will not be forgotten in 
our future numbers, and therefore the men both of the 
Irish and English towns need not imagine that we will 
dismiss their city with the present scanty notice. It is 
indeed a rich storehouse of antiquities and historical re- 
collections, and our own inclinations will lead us back to 
it : in the meantime, we know of no better introduction to 
this article than a view of the ancient Market Cross, which 




largest inland town in Ireland. It is situated on the bank? 
of the Norcj a river noted for the transparency of its 
waters, and the exquisite beauty of its scenery. Kilkenny 
has been from the most remote time a place of great im- 
portance, and it is more than probable that it is the Iver- 
nis of Ptolemy. But to our mind, there is a modern cir- 
cumstance connected with this city which is nearly as 
interesting to us as its antiquity. It is the native city of 
Banim — whose powerful works of fiction have flung back 
the charge that Ireland is mute, while voices are issuing 
from the surrounding nations. 

Kilkenny consists of two towns, one which is termed^ 
the English-town and is larger and better built than the } 
other, which is called the Irish-town. The city is governed* 
by a mayor, recorder, aldermen and sheriffs ; the chief ma- 1 
gistrate of Irish-town is called a Portrieve. Our readers, 
will remember "the Roman Merchant," which appeared 
in a late number, and the description of Irish-town which' 
is there given. Kilkenny received several important, 
grants from the English kings, particularly from Edward 
1st, Elizabeth, and James 1st, which last made it a city,, 
"for its eminent services against the Irish rebels." t 

We know not any place in Ireland where the lover, 
of religious antiquities might spend a day so well as in the; 
Cathedral of St. Canice. It is situated on a gentle emin-; 
ence, and yields to no cathedral in the kingdom, for thei 
beauty and lightness of its architecture, and in size onlyt 
to Christ's, and St. Patrick's in Dublin. Its shape isi 
cruciform, and consists of a choir, transepts, including/ 
Lady Chapel, and nave with lateral isles, presenting a 
range of arches resting on columns of black marble — bur/, 
these are now whitened, in consequence of the whim of 
a foolish economist. The man must have been a Goth,' 
a Vandal, a Hun, but surely not a Celt, who thus de- . 
faced these, perhaps to him gloomy pillars, by having them 
neatly whitewashed. In this beautiful nave are buried 1 
the Butlers, the Graces, the Purcells, ami ihe Marshall?. : 
Here also lies Bishop Nicholson, Walsh, who, A.D. 1585,' 
was assassinated in open court by one James Dullard,, 
whom he had cited before him to answer for the crime of' 
adultery. The villain was of such respectable connexions 
and though brought to justice, and executed for his crime, 
yet his relatives had interest enough not to permit those, 
crimes to be recorded on marble ; and so on the Bishop's 
tomb it is merely said that he died on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1585. 

Reader, if ever you go to see St. Canice's Cathedral,, 
ascend its tower; but first of all, go see the stone chair of 



was barbarously removed in the year J 771. Its date was 
inscribed on the fourth step — mccc. 

l Kilkenny, the capital of the county of the same name, is 
one of the most elegant cities in the kingdom, and is the 




St. Ciaran, the patron saint of the diocese, and one of thft 
first teachers of Christianity in Ireland. Having gazed 
on this relic, ascend the tower, and you will have a noble 
prospect. Immediately beside you one of the finest of 
the old round towers of Ireland, standing like the crea- 
ture of other days, and older by seven or eight centuries 
than every other edifice around. Then adjoining is the 
Bishop's palace — the library — and pray observe yonder 
interesting ruin — it is the Dominican Abbey. This abbey 
consists of two towers and several aisles ; and nothing can 
exceed the lightness of one of those towers, and the beauty 
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of its windows ; it contained several tombs, and stone cof- 
fins but they are now destroyed ; among them were the 
tombs of sixteen knights, who came over at the conquest 
of Ireland. The Franciscan abbey lies near the Nore, at 
the end of the town-wall ; part of it still remains, with a 
handsome light tower, supported on a beautiful arch ; some 
smaller remains are still to be seen. Many think that 
William, Earl Marshall, who died in Kilkenny, of the 
wound he received at the Curragh, was buried in this ab- 
bey ; but Hanmer says he was interred in the Black or 
Dominican Abbey, and that his tomb was destroyed with 
many others, at the suppression of the monastery. The 
Augustinian monastery or priory of St. John, was one of 
the most beautiful of ruins, and. called from the number of 
its windows, the ianthern of Ireland ; it has been injudici- 
ously converted into a parish church in such a way as to 
destroy its architectural beauty, half the windows having 
been closed up, apparently to save window glass ! ! Is 
this creditable to the taste of Kilkenny ? 

The other antiquities are generally religious structures, 
with the exception of the old Parliament house, which 
still remains, though in the shape of a modernized house. 
The room where the parliament met, was a hall forty-nine 
feet by forty-seven, beneath it was a dungeon twenty feet 
square which communicated with the hall, by a stone 
stair, and trap door, an iron door led also into the yard. 
This was a suitable accompaniment to the building from 
whence emanated those laws called the Statutes of Kil- 
kenny, by one of which it was enacted that marriage with 
the " mere Irish" was treason, and that any one using the 
Irish dress or language should forfeit his lands. 

The Butts Cross, in the outlets of the town, is of dubious 
erection, but derives its name from the targets, or butts, 
at which the townsmen were compelled to shoot, by an 
act of the Kilkenny parliament. The modern buildings of 
Kilkenny are in general good, the modern churches are. 
neat structures particularly a Catholic chapel, lately built. 
The court house is new and elegant ; the barracks hand- 
some and commodious ; and the two bridges over the 
Nore, are light and graceful, particularly Johns : they are 
built of black marble, plentifully obtained about the town. 
The situation of Kilkenny is so beautiful, the views from 
the bridges so picturesque, and the air so clear and whole- 
some, that Mirza Abu, the Persian nobleman, compared 
it to a paradise. 

Outside the town is Bennett's Bridge, where in 1704, 
the famous review was held by the Duke of Ormond, at 
which so great was the concourse from all parts of the 
kingdom, that tents were erected in the fields, not for the 
army, but for the gentry who flocked thither; when an old 
officer was obliged to give a crown for a truss of straw to 
lie on, and an innkeeper made as much in a few days for 
his beds, as paid the rent of his house for seven years ! 
In fact it became an era, and when a Kilkenny man would 
express his admiration of any thing, he used to say, " I 
have not seen any thing like it since the review of Ben- 
nett's Bridge V* 

IRISH LITERATURE. 

An Italian gentleman residing in Liverpool, who has 
politely informed us that he is a constant reader of our 
Journal, after a few very handsome postpaid compliments, 
has challenged us to produce in all Irish poetry a match 
to the following * Arid from Metastasio : — 

AMOR TIMIDO. 

Pltlcido zefliretto, 

Se trovi il uaro Offgetto, 
Diffli die sei Bospiro, 

Ma non gll dir di chi. 
Liropido ruscelletto, 

Se mni t' incontri In lei, 



Dille che ptanto sei, 
Ma non le dir qui ' 
Crescer ti. fe* cosf. 



Ma non le dir qual ciglio 



TIMID LOVE. 

Ah 1 pentle zephyr, ah J if e'er 
Thou find the mistress -of my heart, 

Tell her thou art a sig-h sincere, 
But never say whose sign thou art! 

Ah I limped rivulet, if e'er 

Thy murmuring waters near her glide, 
Say thou art swell M by many a tear, 

But not whose eyes those tears supplied. 



Very pretty, Signor, and worthy of the land of comfits 
and confections, of gilt-edged looking-glasses and sugared 
plums. Why, man alive, an Irish girl would knock the 
blubbering blockhead down who would sneak after her 
with zephyrs and sighs, limpid rivulets, and eyes red and 
swollen, like a child whiptfor not taking its physic. Such 
a concetto may suit the air of the Borromean isles — it may 
be the language of affectation, simpering its syllables in 
languid accents, and reposing on a couch of roses, but it 
cannot .be the language of manly love. An Irishman, 
when he goes a courting) grasps his shillelagh in one hand, 
while the other plays carelessly by bis side, prepared to 
accept the outstretched hand of friendship, or twirl his 
alpeen in the air, if a rival crosses his path. And the 
girl's eyes are dancing in her head with joy, as she sees her 
li pretty boy" crossing the meadow with a light and spring* 
ing step, his unknotted neckcloth streaming in the air, and 
sporting as fine aud firm a leg as ever knee breeches dis- 
played or worsted stockings garnished. Seriously, we tell 
our worth}' friend, that we would be ashamed to produce 
a match for the " Aria" of kis " father-land" in the Irish 
language. Pretty, no doubt it is ; but we doubt much if 
it is not more the language of refined and courtly affec- 
tation, than that of nature — more adapted to the artificial 
atmosphere of the opera house, than to the simplicity of 
the common feelings of humanity— and like its glittering 
music, as compared with our own unrivalled melodies, iu- 
finitely inferior in the expression of natural passion and 
sentiment. An Irishman would scorn to cry when he is 
in love. He may utter his sorrows in the deep toned 
melody of music ; and we have given a specimen in our 
tenth number of one of the songs of " Edmond of the 
Hills," which wijl tell you how an Irishman feels when he 
loses the girl of his heart through her inconstancy. 

Our friend's challenge will have this eifect : instead of 
setting us a hunting after prettily turned conceits, ex- 
pressed in mellifluous syllables, it will only stimulate our 
previously-formed intention of entering the mine of an- 
cient Irish literature, and bring out from the obscurity of 
oblivion those treasures of intellect and genius and anti- 
quarian curiosity which are there to be found. The poor- 
est peasant in the land who can afford a penny a week, 
will have his honest pride gratified in gazing upon the 
translations of documents hitherto shut up in the libraries 
of the learned ; and thus we trust our little periodical will 
vindicate the literary character of Ireland. 

We regret that we have found some difficulty in occa- 
sionally presenting the originals of some of our beautiful 
lyrics. The difficulty we labour under is just the same 
which has doubtless prevented the general cultivation of 
the Irish language, and has arisen from the pertinacity 
with which our countrymen have clung to the old Irish 
character, instead of substituting Roman letters, as the 
Scotch have done with the Gaelic, or rather the Erse, 
Few printing offices have a font of Irish tyes ; and we 
suspect that oneTeason why Mr. Hardiraan got his splen- 
did, but, alas ! very expensive work, " Irish Minstrelsy," 
done in London, was this very difficulty being in his way. 
The Scotch, by means of Roman letters, find no obstacle 
in the way of printing the Gaelic ; and this we had expe- 
rience of, not long ago, when being in the town of Inver- 
ness, we saw abundance of Gaelic books for sale, in the 
different bookseller's windows ; while, on the contrary, in 
the great town of Galway, containing a population of forty 
thousand, there is not a printing-office, scarcely the re- 
semblance of a bookseller's shop, our little Journal circu- 
lates there very scantily, and everything betokens a dearth 
of information and intellect. Fie on it, ye men of Galway! 

A work has lately issued from the Glasgow press, com- 
piled by a Mr. Reid, entitled, '«- Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica," 
in which he gives a catalogue of 300 books in the Gaelic 
language, accompanied with interesting biographical 
sketches, and other information. Now this is capital, and 
we would like to see the idea followed up, for the field is 
vast. But though Mr. Reid is a very intelligent man, yet 
he has not travelled for some of his information much 
farther than the Camlachie coal pits. The first sentence 
in the introduction to Mr. Reid's work contains two very 
great errors—/.* It is now no longeT a matter of dispute, that 
at no Yery distant period the several dialects of the Celtic 



